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ABSTRACT ' / 

The guide is intended to suppleme^ career education 
curricula with information about leisure occupatipns (recreation, 
hospitality, and tourism) . It traces the growth and significance of 
leisure occupations with regard to the scientific^ economic, and 
social advances which have motivated more Americans than ever before 
to seek leisure opportunities actively. It analyzes^ the primary 
functions of the four major occupational' groups in the field: 
recreational services, recreational resources, tourism, and amusement 
and entertainment. It discusses the educai^ional and training 
requirements, the advancement opportunities, and employment benefits 
in the field, and examines desirable personal requirements for 
individuals contemplating employment in the' leisure field. Three 
appendixes comprise approximately 50 pages of the document: one gives 
sample job descriptions for 15 leisure occupations; another gives 
-gen€rral training requirements for approximately 25 leisure 
occupations in each of the four groups .listed above; the last lists 
approximately 60 agencies serving the leisure industry. A five-page 
bibliography is included. (JR) / 
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INTRODUCTION 

During the pact decaide, America has witnessed major changes in life 
style marked hy a significant increase in leisure •time and the quest for 
a quality life* Today Americans have more money to spend, more free 
time, fiuid greater motility to seek recreational e^qperiences than ever 
heforei^in ovir history. In 1971, the leisiire industry accounted for over 
$150 "billion in income, a figure vhich is expected to leap to $250 
"billion hy 1975. Changing Times magazine, in its June 1972 issue, pre- 
dicted that johs in the field of recreation >ri.ll increase hy nearly 80' 
percent during this decade, a groTt-fth rate second only to computer 
pro^amming • 

We feel that students should know ahout these johs and he given a 
chance to explore them. By doing so they will not only widen their 
career horizons, hut will also discover worthy uses for their leisure 
tiiae . We hope that this publication will he carefully reviewed hy all 
who hear curricular responsihility, and that eventually education in 
the leisure careers will he Implemented nationwide . , 

Career education represents a dynamic approach to the task of pre- 
paring all students to he productive, self-fulfilling members of society. 
It is the intention of this publication to make persons ctware of one of 
the importfiuit occupational clusters which conrprise the career education 
system's "world of work" — the Leisure Occupations (Recreation, Hospital- 
ity, and Tourism). 

It is not the intention of this publication to have its readers 
consider the leisure occupations as a new subject to be added to the 
curriculm. On the contrary, occupational information should be infused, 
wherever possible, into existing stibject matter areas. Not all students 
should be expected to receive the type of in-depth exposure necessary to 
obtain employment in the leisure field. S ^ students will determine 
that their interests lie. in another career field. They can make this 
determination more intelligently, however, if somewhere during their 
formal schooling they are made aware of the opportunities • and require- 
ments of each career field. For a basic awareness of the leisure career 
field, students need answers to these questions: What is leisure? Is 
there a need for career education for leisure occupations? What is the 
leisure career field? What are the opportunities for employment and 
advancement in the leistire field? What is the future occupational out- 
look for this field? What are the basic requirements for employment in 
the leiuiire career field? The pages that follow provide answers to these 
questions. # 
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GROWTH AND SIGNIHCANCE OF THE LEISURE OCCUPATIONS 



In spite of a growing recognition of its importance in the l±yes 
of all Americans, leisvire remains a little tinder stood and often maligned 
phenomenon • ^Leisure time is welcomed by most, but many still refer to 
it SiS the problem of leisure. Regardless of philosophy , or outlook, our 
society is becoming increasingly leisure oriented^ We can no longer 
^ignore nor take for graoted^the great amotmts of time and resources we 
devote to leisure activities. 

The nature of leisure is determined to a great extent by man's 
attitude toward it. During the early days of America, both church and 
state viewed leisure with stispicion and conten^t. An industrial society 
was being born and work took precedence over all else . Leisure was 
acceptable only for its contribution toward rejuvenating the individual 
to perform more work. ^ 

As America moves rapidly into a post-industrial era, the pendulum 
has begun to swing from the work ethic to the leisure ethiq. Advanced 
I technology has liberated workers from routine tasks associated with an 
f industrial society. Consequently, the average American now has more 
time fiuid resources to devote to other considerations. Or stated another 
way, he rww has at his disposal more leisure time than he ever had 
"^-before. 



What is Leistire? 

Leisure is an elusive quality and has no universally accepted 
definition. In 1967 the International Recreation Association convened 
a synqposium on leisure in Geneva, Switzerland, in which sixteen inter- 
national organizations in the fields of play, recreation and leisure 
pairbicipated. A resolution was eidopted calling for the developoent of 
a, "charter for Leisxnre" that could be used by all agencies, goveiTuaental 
and voluntary, concerned with leisure and its uses. The resulting docu- 
laent, which hasvbeen translated into five languages and published world- 
wide, inclTXdee the following preface: 



Leisure time is that period of time at the complete 
disposal of an individual, after he has completed his work 
and' fulfilled his other obligations • The uses of this 
time are of vital inrportance. 

Leisure and recreation create a basis for ccnrpensating 
for many of the demands placed u^on man by today *s way of 




life* More inrportant- they present a possibility of 
enriching life throxxgh participation in physical re- 
laxation and sports, through an enjoyment of art, 
science, and nature* Leisure is important in all 
spheres of life, hoth urhan and rural. Leisure pursuits 
offer man the chance of activating his essential gifts 
(a free .development of the will, intelligence, sense of 
responsihility and creative faculty). Leisure hours are 
a period of freedom, when man is able to enhance his 
value as a human being, and as a productive member of his 
society. Recreation and leisure activities play an 
important part in establishing good relations between 
^ peoples and nations of the world (1967). 

Is There a Need for Career Education for Leisure Occupations? 

The reasons for the tremendous growth of the leisure field and the 
consequent need for additional manpower are majiy and varied. It is 
generally agreed that several major socio-economic faxitors have contri- 
buted to the "leisure explosion": population growth. Increased free tims, 
\irban concentrations, more discretionary income, greater mobility, better 
education, and improved health. 

In 1880 Americans had an eighty-four hour work week. Now the 
average American works less than forty hours i)er week with twenty to 
thirty days of paid vacation each year, in addition to weekends and 
holidays. Though professionals tend to work longer hours, many unionized 
trade workers have achieved a thirty-five hour week. In fact, the 
average American today has more D.eisure hours than working hours— 2,175 
hours of leisure as compared to 1,960 hours of work (Wiener, 1968). 

Dr. Marion Clawson, a leading economist, has estimated that our 
nation will have 66O billion more leisure hours in the year 2000 than it 
had in 1950. Wiener estimates that by the year 2000 the average number 
of work hours will be down to approximately 1,100 per year. Increased 
leisure time, coupled with larger annual, incomes, is expected to have a 
tremendoxxs impact on life in the years to come (Wiener, 1968). 
/' 

Since 191^5, 'tKe^number-of-Americans has increased from 1^10 million 
to more than 200 million - Looking to the future, Paul Sears, noted 
ecologist and fonosr president of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, predicts that between the years 1975 and 2000 
the U. S. population will double. Although all age groups have increased 
in nuniber, the greatest growth rate has been among persons under the age 
of twenty-five (who are most active) and over the ag6 of sixty-five (who 
have the most leisure). 
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Population growth has "been most predominant in the metropolitan 
areas where approximately 75 percent of the U.S. population lives 
(Verhoven smd Vinton, 1972).' Lack of privacy cmd "nnming room*^ has 
created eua urgent need to eveuLuate the recreation facilities and 
services that are currently heing provided for the public . A major 
challenge to tirban areas is to conserve existing recreation resources 
and to inqcxrove the quality of the turban, environment . The average salary 
of the American worker today is nearly four times greater than it was in 
1^0. Because the cost of necessar^ goods and services has risen much 
less rapidly than the increase in salaries, most Americams have more, 
discretionery income than ever before—and they are spending a larger 
portion of their budgets for leisure pursuits. 

One of the most significant results of our newly found -affluence 
has been a -cremendous increase in mobility. In 1910, vhen transportation 
was in the horse and buggy stage, the average person traveled only 500 
miles per year.. Today, the average American travels more than 5,000 
miles, annually, and this total is climbing rapidly. Americans ..can now 
-iravel quickly to a variety of recreation sites. The American.tAutonsobile 
Association has estimated that Americans drive over 225 bj^ilion^miles 
each year just getting to and from ^vacation areas. \^ ^ 

People are also better educated than ever before. They spend, more 
time in school preparing for enqoloyment, in training for additional 
skills during employment, and in adult education courses than ever before. 
With increased education has come a growing awareness of the valTies of / 
physical and mental fitness and hence, .increased participation in all 
types of leisure 8u:tivities. 

Together with other new scientific, economic, and social advances, 
these factors have motivated more Americans than ever before to seek 
leisure opportunities actively. For the laost part, federal, state, and 
local agencies--^ well as voluntary, industrial, canmercial, €md church 
organizations— have responded well to this challenge. Consider the 
following factors fMerrill, lynch. Fierce, Fenner €Uid Smith, Inc., 1968; 
National Tourism Resources Review Commission, 1973; Recreation Program 
Leadership . . ., 1969; Ha^dcins and Verhoven, 1967; Ha-^Ains, 1967; and 
Hawkins and Verhoven, 1968): 

1) Leisure is a $150 billion industry. In a few, years, this 
figure should triple. 

2) Estimates supplied by Discover America Travel Organir^tions , 
Inc., indicate that: (l) tourism ranks axaong th2 top three 
inccme producers for all but a very few states; (2)5 
percent of the nation *s retail business comes from the 
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. toxrrism market; and (3) the fivr* Monday holidays will 
increase the leisure and recreation industry income 
-frcm $150 billion in 1971 to $250 billion in 1975* 
Recent legislation passed by Congress has resulted in 
the formation of a National Tourism "Resources Review 
Coamnission— a presidential cocnmission. 

3) The U. S. Civil Service Commission has recently 

initiated a study of possible advantages and disad- 
vantages associated with a four-day/forty-hour "work 
week for government employees* Already several 
hundred industries have adapted this scheme* Some 
are even e:g)erimenting with a three -day work week 
of twelve hours daily. 

k) The number of ^federal agencies concerned with recrea- 
tion and tourism increased from thirteen in I96O to 
more than ninety in 1972* 

5) More federsa recreation lands are being acquired and 
better highways are now available to provide easy 
weekend access for most Americans. 

6) Government spending for recreation has been equally 
spectacular. In the period from 1955 to I965 state 
spending alone jumped from $8? million to ^2hk 
million— an increase of almost 300 percent. Local 
spending was even more 'astoxmding. In 19^0, communi- 
ties spent $31 million for .recreation. In 1965j 

was $905 million— almost thirty times more money in 
twenty-five years. 

.7) According to the National Planning Association, 

governmental recreation expenditures in I966 reached 
ll.lf billion, and by 1977 are expected to '6,e $lf.U 
billion— an average annual rate of growth of 11.0 
percent. Expenditures for the private, non-profit 
sector were predicted by the Batteile Memorial 
Institute to"" increase at. an average annual rate of 
If i69 percent for 1967 to 1980. Expenditures for 
the commercial sector should increase annually by 
2.5lf percent during the same period, Batteile 
estimated. 

Attitudes seem to be changing, if only very gradually. Leisure is 
being accepted as a meaningful, necessary part of life. The frequently 
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substaatiaJ- expenditures made for leisure suggest that Americans are 
gradually shifting from Pariteua standards of self-denieuL to more self- 
indulgence. There are indications, too, that Americans in' their middle 
years vleir retirement, and thus leisure, scoie>*tat differently than did 
their parents . It has heen noted that Ainericauis have already survived 
a doubling of their free time in the past decades, and the adjustment 
has "been made so readily that nost of them are hardly aware that they 
have made one (Havdrins and Verhoven, I968). 

Increasing leisure can. he either a boon or a bane, ^depending upon 
the vay it is used. If Americans use their leisure in productive ways--- 
to ijiqporove themselves, their environment, and their social institutions-- 
then their society will continue to progress. As^ a motivating force in 
American society, the leisure movement can. help channel individual 
incentives toward a more constructive, wholesome, and meaningful life 
for' everyone. This will require manpower treilned not only in the techni- 
cal aspects of this field, but in leadership as well!. More young persons 
need to be prepared for careers in the leisure f ield^ and afforded train- 
ing at fim early stage of their formal education. These are but a few of 
the factors that contribute to the need f<|>r career education for leisure 
occupations . 



THE LEISURE OCCUPATIONS 



What is the Leisure Career Field? . . , 

The ccorplex nature of the Leisure Occupations makes a precise defini- 
tion difficult. However, the leisure career field can be broadly described 
as encooipassing those occtipations pursued by persons engaged in performing 
'the functions required to meet the needs of persons engaged in leisure- 
time pursuits. 

An analysis of the primary functions of the leisure career field 
further identifies it as ccnrprising four major occu]^ational groups: 

1) Recreation services; ^ 

2) Recreation resources; 

3) Tourism; and 

k) Amusement and entertainment. ^ 
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Recreation Services 

The main functipn^.of tl^ recreation services group is to provide 
recreational activities. This group creates and supervises programs, 
plans activities, euad provides recreation leadership and instruction. 
These leisure-time experiences take place in a variety of settings- 
parks, playgroimds, camps, and ccmnrunity organizations to mention just 
a few. Careers in recreation services involve a great deal of personal 
interaction. 



Recreation Resorurces\ 

The recreation resources group includes johs related to .the planning^ 
development, maintenance, and protection of resources, hoth natural and 
man-made, used for leisure-time experiences. These^ johs -deal primarily 
with recreational area^, facilities, products, goods, and with natural 
ar.eas. In general, these johs.form a support system for the experiences 
provided by the recreation services group.^ 

\ 

Tourism * , 

The tourism group includes johs related to travel for pleasur^ 
(rather than for business or duty), tp activities for tourists; and to 
money spent at a location other than the one where it was earned. 'Within 
this group are five major components: (l) atfretcting a market for 
tourism experiences; (2) providing transpprtation to places of interest; 
(3) providing attractions for tourist participation; {k) housing, feeding, 
entertaining and serving tourists; and (5) informing people ahout 
attractions, services, facilities, and transportation, then making speci- 
fic arrangements for them.* 



Amusement and Entertainment 

Occupations in this group are primarily concerned with amusing, 
diverting or informing people. Included here are johs centered aroiuid: 
(1) commercial azmisements; '(2) live, filjned or broadcast performances; 
(3) the presentation of shows and athletic contests; (k) the training 
of persons or animals for entertainment; (5) the teaching of entertain- 
ment skills at a?post-hi^ school level; and (6) personal services in 
entertainment establishments. 
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TRAINING REQUIREMENTS, ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES, 

AND RELATED BENEFITS - 



Tralnlpg Reqairements 

Preparation for careers in the leisure occupations range from' short- 
term in-service training programs to post-masters degree curricula. .The 
aajount of education required is most often directly related, to the' roles . 
and responsihilities bf the joh. For purposes of illustration, the 
employment market foi; the leisiire occupations, hased on educational 
requirements, can jhe categorized into four entry levels: , " 

1) Level I.^ Includes those johs which generally do not 

require a high school diploma. 

2) Level II. Includes .those johs which require a minimum 

f ^ of a high school diploma* 'or its equivalent. 

3; Level III. Includes those jobs which require' a* ndnimum 

of a two-year, post-secondary decree from" a 
junior or ccnmrunity college or certification 
program* 

If) Level IV. Includes those johs which require a minimum 

of a four-year, post-secondary degree. 

It should he noted that joh entry requirements vary greatly, 
depending^ on the particular situation, location, and en5>lQyer. An 
individual considered qualified for a particular joh in one situation 
may he deemed not qualified for the sailie joh hy another employer. 
Sample joh descriptions for each entry level of the four occupational 
gcovcps are included in Apopendix A. Illustrations of the general training 
required for johs at all four levels for eeush of the suh-clusters of the 
leisure occupations are included in Appendix B. • , \ 

. High school is not too early to hegin training for a career in the 
leisvte occupations. The initiation of a career education program for 
the leisure occupations in the public schools wfll eussist grteatly in 
enhancing a st\ident*s possibilities for einployment at levels I and II 
^xpon ccrapletion of hi^ school or before. The emphasis at this educa- 
tional level is on infusion, and ref ocusing of all existing subject matter 
areas around' a leisure career development theme. Extensive tmits, or 
perhaps a concentrated course on the leisure^ occupations-, bolstered by 
actual work experience in the leisure field, are most appropriate. The 
reader is encoiiraged to consult Career Education for Leisure Occupations; 
Curriculum Guidelines for Recreation, Hospitality, and Tourism (Verhoven 
and Vinton, 1973}* 7 
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Prospective students should "he encouraged to acquire leadership 
experience hy -working with people in a canip as a counselor-iu-training, 
participating in youth organizations such scouting^, joining church 
social grorqps and school extracurricular activities, or volunteering in 
hospitals and recreation programs. Participation in organized sports 
competition, cluibs, youth center programs, and hohby groups will also 
assist in "building skills necessary to a career in the leisture occupa- 
tions. I 

In most instances. Level III johs require a mlnlTmm of a two-year 
post-secondary degree from a Junior or^cc^mninity college. The number of 
institutions offerings training prograxas in resort management, travel- 
related careers, recreation program leadership and resourc?is matiageiaent 
is increasing rapidly. One source which the reader is encouraged to 
review is Recreation Program Leadership: A Suggested Two-Year Post High 
Schobl Curriculum , (PHEW, I969). 

Professional preparation programs at the haccalatireate , masters, 
and post-masters level' are also offered at numerous institutions of 
higher learning. For a complete list of these schools and the specialized 
option programs they offer, aloilg with suggestions and approval criteria 
for accreditation,, the reader can write: National' Recreation and Park 
Association, 160I N. Kent, Arlington, Virginia 22209. 



Advancement Opportunities 

* The leisure field is still in an enibryonic state. New Johs are* 
heing constantly created in an attempt to meet the needs and interests 
of OTir rapidly growing, leisure-oriented society. The need for qualified 
and well-trained employees at all levels and in all occupational groups 
of the leisure field is constantly increasing. 

In recent years there has "been a surge of interest in puhlic service 
careers. Recreation, according to a 1969 study hy Sheppard of the Upjohn 
Institute, had the highest proportion of nonprofessional Johs of any area 
of public service. 

A Department of Lahor paiophlet entitled Public Service Careers points 
out the large number of recreation careers available for disadvantaged 
adults. Johs exist in schools, hospitals, correctional institutions, 
delinquency-control programs, environmental-control agencies, housing 
deve.lnpnisnt^:. parks, coimmmity-action agencies, zoos, a^juariums, and 
other areas. The guidelines issued l)y the PuhljLc Employment Program also 
include parks and recreation as a major field of employment (Utilization 
of Disadvantaged Workers, n.d.)' i 
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The leisure career field provides excellent opportunities for 
advanceifkent o Advancement within the leisure career field can best be 
described in terms of career ladders > A career ladder is a series of 
jobs with increasing difficulty, responsibility and authority within a 
career field* The career ladder prcxvides a picture of advancement 
potential. Generally, the first plateau of the career ladder represents 
entiy level jobs* However, a person liiay enter the career ladder at any 
plateau, depending on his qualifications and employer requirements. An 
exaznple of a career ladder for the recreation service occtrpationeuL group 
is shown on the following page. Within this particular career ladder^ 
numerous jobs at the recreation-aide level are open to high school 
students on a part-time or voluntary basis. The student has an oppor- 
tunity to function a^ a recreation worker. In this job he may develop a 
particular skill and apply knowledge learned in the classroom to practi- 
cal situations i As the recreation 8d.de acquires additional education 
and/or work experience, he will qualifii^ for positions at higher plateaus. 

In addition to upward mobility within a particular career ladder, 
there exists the potential for lateral movement from one occupational 
group to others within the career field and even to other related career 
fields. For example, many of tl\e requirements for the position of 
municipal pcurks-and-recreation department director are the same as 
qualifications for similar positions in government €igency maiiagement. 

5. 

Because of a manpower shortage in all areas of the leistzre career 
field, many jobs with excellent advancement potential are available at 
all entry levels. Advancement possibilities range from: (l) playground 
or recreation adde to recreation commissioner,; (2) gxxmp leader to 
settlement -house or agency director, (3) therapeutic -recreation assistant 
to state coordinator of therapeutic recreation, (U) grounds -keeper to 
horticulturist to landscape architect, (5) building manager to park 
consnissioner, (6) counselor to cajrrp director, (7) conservation worker to 
recreation-resource specialist, and .(8) recreation instructor to heewi of 
a college department or dean of a school of recreation. 



Employment Benefits 

Recruitment of students is affected by two major factors: the 
availability of enqployment and the salaries paid students upon gradiiation. 
The availability of jobs is ab\mdant/in the leisure field as has been 
pointed out earlier.. The type of agency a student desires is aliaost 
assured^ if that student is willing to accept employment regardless of 
community or close proximity to his home. 
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Salaries in the leisure field are considered con5)etitive vith most 
other related service occupations. With the proper education and advance- 
ment, salaries can .rise in excess of $30,QOO* Of course these sctlaries 
are primarily reserved for the top executive -who most often possesses a 
masters degree in a specialty area within the field. The more appropriate 
salary range is normally from approximately $5^500 (Levels I and II) to 
$18,000 (Level IV). It is estiihated iiiat the average salary across the 
hoard is around $9,000 to $10,000 annually, (salary information ohtained 
from personnel referral service system of National Recreation and Park 
Association). 

In addition to the salary inducement, most agencies provide fringe 
benefits to their employees including paid vacations and holidays, 
insurance and retirement plans, moderate sick leave allowances, reim- 
bursement of up to 12 cents per mile for agency-affiliated automohile 
travel, and possibly tuition reiaibursement for continuing education^ 
Most agencies finance employee travel to important national meetings 
related to the leisure field, and some provide a department library of 
literature for staff usage. ^ 



PERSONAL REQUIREMENTS 



•Recreation at the comrminity level has been thrust into a new role 
by dual pressures. The first pressure comes from the disadvantaged and 
the activists who are demanding more and better recreation facilities, 
seryiees and programs. The second pressure comes from the establishment 
itself which attempts to use recreation as a communications link with 
the disadvantaged, involving them in a portion of the ongoing program. 

Together with the qualifications of a -willingness to work and learn, 
today* s leaders in the leisure field should possess imagination, adapta- 
bility, and durability in crisis situations. 

Beyond these requirements, current social trends demand another 
dimension for prospective job holders. Actually, this characteristic; is 
difficult to define. It is comprised of a combination of eigpathy, aware- 
ness, and sensitivity. It demands an awareness of vb&t is going .on / 
beyond the day-to-day mechanics of job performance. It necessitates^ 
involvement with people, a sensitivity to their often unexpressed iieeds 
and interests, and a dedication to humanity that is "above and beyond" 
the job description. ' ! 

It demanda a stretching of mental horizons — an honest admissi/)n that 
we do not have all the answers --in fact, an admission that there may not 
be aJ3y exact answers. 
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For lack of a tetter description for this characteristic, it might 
he called a Imowledge of "human ecology." It is desirahle for individixals 
contemplating johs in the leisure field to: 

1 ) Pbssess the ability to lead people through a program of 
non-cqsnpulsory activities; 

2) Possess ahility to develop a sense of priority with 
regard to a particip€Uit*s interests, attention, 
enthusiasm, time and energy; 

3) I Possess the ahility to apply ingenuity to the joh at 
) hand hy adding a new twist to traditional concepts at 

hcth facilities and programs; and 

If) Possess, a measure of versatility in thinking, and a 
willingness to accept new ideas -and suggestions. 



RESOURCES ON LEISURE OCCUPATIONS 



It is important that administrators hecome knowledgeable ahout the 
field their training programs hope to serve. The contents of this 
monograph provide a cursory overview of the natiire and extent of the 
groT/Ting field of leisure, hut should not he construed as a hasis for 
precluding a more extensive understanding of the leisiire industry* 
Conversations with local employers in the leisure field will augment 
this document and provide a ctirrent status report of the services offered 
and employment opportunities available. 

The rapid emergence of the leisure industry has made the task of 
identifying all potential^employraent opportunities a difficult one. 
Qualified personnel are employed by a variety of municipal, metropolitan, 
county, state, fiuid national agencies; industrial and business firms; 
voluntary organizations; commercial recreation enterprises, religi.ous 
groups; patient-care institutions; and private recreation associations. 
Many of these potential employers may be operating in the immediate 
vicinity of the school and should be contacted to identify potential 
job placement opportunities for graduates. 

The regional offices of the U.S. Department of Interior *s Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation, The National Recreation and Park Association, arid 
. others are helpful in identifying trends and specialized employment / 
potentials for the field. A list of such agencies is included in \^ 
Appendix C. * 
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In addition, financial assistance mi^t be obtained through such 
units of the U. S. Office of Education as the Division of Maiqpower 
Developnent and Training, the Bureau of M\ilt, Vocational and Technical 
Education, or the Bureau of Edtication for the Handicapped. Other sources 
of finaxK^ial and technical assistance include the Education Professions 
Developnent; Act, and Title I of the Higher Education Act# It may also 
prove advantageous to reviev the Foundati9n Directory, (The Foundation 
Library Center, Russell Sage Foundation, Heir York, I96U), as this source 
often list^ sonie private foundations i*hich have strong interests in 
leisure. ^ 

As axfurther assistance to the reader, a bibliography of pertinent 
literatoire^on careers and training programs in the leisure industry is 
presented at the end of the paper. ^ 

AUL material in the following Appendixes is from Career Education 
for Leisure Occupations. (Verhoven and Vinton, 1972). 




\ 
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THEEAPEUTIC RECREATION AIDE 



General Nature of Work 

1) Assists in the conducting of scheduled recreation activities 
xander the general supervision of the recreation s\ipervisor. 

2) Performs routine tasks of implementing and executing a 
planned or assigned program of activities* 

3) Works (at the "beginning -leader ship level) in a ccmnunity- 
recreation agency offering services to special populations • 

If) Evaltiation of performance is made through supervisory 

conferences, written reports, and on-the-joh ohservation* 



Examples of Tasks 

1) Helps to prepare schedules of day-to-day recreation 
activities with other staff and, when fea'sihle, with 
participemts . ^ 

2) Helps to plan, coordinate, and supervise the work of 
volunteers and other nonprofessional "personnel (part- 
time leaders, etc*) and personally participates in 
special events such as field trips, social activities, 

^**and regular eictivities. 

3) Mcdntalns an inventory of recreavion supplies and 
eq»iipment, monitors checking out of equipment,*' and 
informs, immediate supervisor when reordering supplies 
is necessary. 

' If) Assists in teaching participants fundamental skills in 
activities such as sports, music;, or arts and crafts. 

5) Assists in the distribution of recreation materials, 

\ including refreshments, and in the clean-up operation 
\ after activity sessions. 

\ 

6) ^ Assists self-directc^d groups (e.g., cluhs) to secure 
\ siipplies, equipment, trsmsportation, and meeting 

\^ facilities. 

7) Carries out special assignments and projects such as 
instructing participants on an individual hasis. 



Zl 



8) Is often responsible for assisting in visitations for 
hoiae -bound individuals to "bring recreation to them. 



9) Is often responsible for helping arrange transportation 
for some paarticipemts to and ^om their homes. 

10) Attends lectures and participates in in-service educational 
programs and staff meetings ♦ 

Sioyledge^ Sfcills, and Abilities 

1) .Working knowledge of the basic techniques, skills, arid 
principles of the assigned activities and the ability 
to apply this knowledge to meet the nieeds of individuals 
and groups. 

2) Ability to provide basic instruction in various activities. 

3) Ability to work, with both individuals and gtoups and to ' 
do so under sxqpervision. 

k) Ability to minor repairs and adjustments on . 
equlpinent. 

5) AblLlty to follow oral and written instructions and to 
effective] coammicate both verbally and in siting • 

6) Ability to observe participant behavior and attitudes 
and report on them to sirpervisors. ^ 

7) A basic orientation to the psychological, social, and 
physical needs and potentials of participants from 
the special population served. 



Minimal Education and Experience 

^ l) A high school dlplocia or equivalent. 

2) Preferably some experience as a part-time leader or 
volunteer in a recreation program providing services 
to special populations. 
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RECREATIOjr AIDE 



General Nature of Work 

1) Does, beginning -level work in program leadership at a 
recreation center or playground. 

2) Assists in organizing and leading groups in a variety 
of recreation activities. - 

3) Serves as an assistant to the recreation leader and 
works under the general supervision of that leader . 
or program supervisor. ' 

t 

k) Follows specific instructions regarding methods and 
procedures. ^ 

Examples of Tasks 

1) Assists in the issuing and collecting of recreation 
equipnent and supplies. 

2) /ujsists in the organization of a variety of recreation 
activities. 

. 3) Assists in the teaching-^f various recreation activities. 

If) Observes necessary precautions to secure safety of the 
participants and spectators. 

5) Performs single maintenance tasks and is responsible for 
the readiness of recreation facilities, supplies and 
equipment. 

5) Attends, lectures and participates in- the in-service 
educational programs and staff meetings. 

7) Maintains activity records and prepares reports as 
requested. 



Knowledge, Skills, and Abilities 

1) Working knowledge of the basic techniques, skills, and 
principles of the assigned activities and the aMlity^to 
apply this knowledge to meet the needB of the clients 
served. 
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^ 2) Ability to provide instruction in VBXioxis activities, 

3) Ability to secure volunteers and to enlist the cooperation 
of both the volunteers and the participents in carrying 
out the designated program of activities. 

If) Ajbility to stimulate interest in the program and to relate 
in a positive manner with both fellow employees and 
participants • 

5) Ability to make minor repairs and adjustments on recreation 
equipnent, 

6) Ability to observe, record, and report program observations • 

Minimal Education suid Experience 

1) Scrae hi^ school education and sane experience in leadership 
activities. 
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RECREATIOT ACTIVm SUPERVISOR 

General Nature of Work 

1) Sxipervises recreation leaders and volunteers. 

2) Initiates and coordinates activity progrjsuns. 

3) Is responsible for equipment, materials, -an'd supplies. 
k) Upholds ge^ieieil recreation policies and regulations. 

Examples of Tasks 

1) Trains and familiarizes recreation leaders and volunteers 
with policies, responsibilities, duties, and facilities. 

2) Initiates and helps plan programs with recreation leaders, 

3) Schedules^ and coordinates activity programs. 

k) Promotes and publicizes programs, special events, and 
related activities. 

5) Keeps records of supplies and equipment and performs 
basic maintenance and repairs. 

6) Sees that all equipment and facilities are used and cared 
for properly. 

7) Evaluates all programs with recreation leaders to enstire 
that they are meeting the needs of participants. 

^8) Prepares (for recreation director) reports on programs 
and CLCcounts for monies spent. / 



Knowledge, Skills.^ and Abilities 

1) Khowledge of department policre subprograms, and personnel. 

2) Knowledge of the instructional and leadership skills 
necessary for recreation leaders. 

3) Ability to speak for the purposes of promoting interest 
in the programs offered. 



k) Ability to supervise others, justify budgets, and evaliiate 
programc* 

5) Baovledge of techniques of personnel supervision and 
program irapleinentation^ 

Minimal Education and Experience 

1) A college degree in Recreation and Parks or related field 
plus seme experience in the field* 



\ 
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DIRECaXJR OF RECREATION 



General Nature of Work 

1) Administers programs and supervises all personnel directly 
or indirectly^ 

2) CeOTies out established argani^tion policy. 

3) EvsQiuates and justifies programs^ 

If) Controls ail expenditures directly or indirectly, 

5) Serves as a liaison "between the department and other 
public and private agencies. 



Example^ of Tasks 

1) Conducts studies of community needs and estab3J.shes 
responsive programs. 

2) Enrploys qualified personnel to perform tasks required. 

t 

3) Controls all monies in the department and is responsihle 
for wages,- salaries, and all other expanditijres . 

k) Provides, for the public hoard or governing agency, a 
I hudget and its justification, and an annual report. 

5) Supervises and ensures the proper functioning of those 
personnel directly under his jurisdiction. 

6) Promotes and puhlicizes department facilities, programs, 
and purposes . 

Knowledge, Skills^ and Abilities 

1) Ability to communicate vith groups and individuals. 

2) Ahility to sv5>ervise others tactfully. 

3) Ability to make reports and hudgets. 

If) Ability to synthesize all programs and evaluate them as 
a whole. 



5) Ability to deal effectively with problems and make 
* decisions* 



M inimal Edu cation and Esperience - -^'i * ^ 

' ] 

\) - A college degree in Parks and Recreation or ijelated field* 

Substantial wxrk experience at lower levels of responsibility • 



lANDSCAPE WORKEE 

General Nature of Work 

1) Performs unskilled or semi-skilled gardening, forestry, 
and general landscape -maintenance ;rork. 

2) Follows specif ia instructions in regard to job assignment • 

3) ' Performs heavy labor and custodial jobs. 

Exainples of Tasks 

^ — /* 

1) Maintains grounds by cutting grass, raking, triimning, etc. 

2) ^Removes trees, bushes, etc., under supervision* 

3) Replaces or cultivateViJ^ees, bushes, and flowers under 
supervision. 

k) Treats diseased plants and protects plants against pests. 

5) Performs basic maintenance and repair of facilities and 
equipment. 

Knowledge . Skills, and Abilities 

1) Ability to adjust to routine working conditions. 

2) Ability to perform heavy, strenuous work. 

3) Ability to follow oral and written instructions. 

k) Some knowledge of how to care for plant life. 

5) Ability to make oral or written reports on work comrpleted 
or problems incuired. 

Minimal Education and Experience 

l) Some high school education and experience with gardening. 
Neither, is absolutely necessary. 



GEIEENSKEIEPER 



GeneraJL Nature of Work 

1) Berforms skilled s\q>ervisory wrk. 

2) Is responsible for care and maintenance of golf courses 
8Uid is often responsible for equipnent. 

3) Supervises full-tiine and part-time ©nployees. 
If") Work is reviewed "by department or "board* 



Exaniples of Tasks _ 

1) Sets objectives, plans, organizes, and evaluates work in 
development and maintenance of golf courses^ during golf 
season* 

2) Plans and carries out programs for control of weeds, 
insects, and plant diseases* 



Knowledge, Skills, and Abilities 

1) Considerable knowledge of methods, procedxires, materials, 
and equipnent n^ce^ary for the efficient running and 
upkeep of goU^comrses • 

2) Knowledge of plant diseases, insects, and weed problems 
and the best procedures for remedying these situations* 

3) Ability to supervise tactfully and effectively* 

k) Ability to establish a good relationship with the public. 



Minimal Education and Experience 

l) Hig^ school diploma and technical course in turf management, 
some work experience in turf -management work* 
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PARK FOREMAN 



Generctl Nature of Work 

1) Supervises work involving the maintenance, construction, 
and landscaping of grounds and facilities. 

2) Is responsible for vork performed "by semi-skilled and 
unskilled personnel. 

3) Performs necessary scheduled or unscheduled maintenance. 
If) Work is reviewed and checked hy an immediate supervisor. 



Examrples of Tasks 

1) Accepts assignments, joh schedules, and work programs for 
maintenance, construction, and landscape crews. 

2) Reassigns work if priorities change, and inspects all 
areas regularly for maintenance or performance standards. 

3) Supervises preparation of park areas and facilities for use. 
If) Supervises operation of park areas Idurij^ ds, use. 

5) Supervises seasonal closings and secures areas. 

6) '^Maintains "basic time, material and work records, and suhmits 

required reports. ^ 

\ 

Knowledge^ Skills, and Ahilities 

1) Considerable knowledge of methods, techniques, and 
pi-ocedures in park operation. 

2) Considerahle knowledge of methods of constructing and 
maintaining park facilities. 

3) Ability to read plans and drawings and to coordinate 
these with scheduled maintenance work. 

If) Ability to mcQce inspections and recommendations for 
inqprovements in performance and methods. 



5) Ability to develop and maintain effective vorking 
relationships with enqoloyees, other staff, 'other 
agencies, and the public* 



Minimal Education and Ebcperience 

l) Hi^ school diploma with courses in natural sciences and 
three to four years experience in pai'k operations • 
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FORESTER 



General Nature of Work 

1) Manages and develops forest lands and their resources 
for economic and recreational purposes. 

2) Plans campsites and recreation areas. 

3) Directs construction and maintenance of cabins, fences, 
utility lines and roads. ' ^ 

k) Assists in planning and carrying out jn'ojects for flood 
control, soil erosion, tree disease and iiiaect pests in 
forests. 



Examples of Tasks 

1) Sets objectives, plans, organizes, and evaluates 
tree -care operations. 

2) Recruits, trains, and organizes personnel to carry out 
operations . 

3) Inspects materials, men, and enulps^ent engaged in 
operations . ^ 

k) Prepares annual budget for forest project work. 

5) Conraunicates with individuals and groups. 

6) Prepares plans for disease or insect-<rontrol programs. 

7) Consults with other staff and departments regarding 
specific problems. " . 

Knowledge, Skills ,_and Abilities 

1) Extensive knowledge of forestry prax!tices, methods, and 
techniques. 

2) Considerable knowledge of materials and tools used in 
operations . 
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3) Knowledge of plant species and their characteristics • 

h) Knowledge of ccminon diseases and approvied insect controls • 

5) Ability to plan, assign, and evaluate work in an effective 
manner • 

6) Ability to select and train men for forestry work» 

7) Ability to establish good personal and public relations • 

Minimal Educatj^on and Experience 

1) Four^year college degree in forestry, horticulture, or 
related field. 

2) From two to five years of progressive responsibility in 
forestry or related field. 
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TICKET -TAKER 

\ 



General Nature of. Work 



1) Collects admission tickets from ^trons, 

2) Deals with problems that may come up as patrons enter. 

3) Keeps track of tickets taken. 

Examples of Tasks 

1) Takes tickets from patrons at entrance. 

2) Checks to make sure tickets are authentic. 

3) May refuse patrons according to regulations of establishment. 



k) 14ay Tieep a record of tickets 



or patrons admitted. 



Knowledge , Skills > and Abilities 

1) Ability to deal effectively with the public. 

2) Ability to conform to routine tasks. 

3) Ability to keep simple written records. 

I^inimal Education and Ebcperience 

1) Some high school education. 
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RIDE 0PEEIA3XIR 



General Nature of Work 

J 

1) Operates mechanical rides. 

2) * Informs the public of regulations. 

3) Repairs equipment. 

Examrples of Tasks 

1) . Expladns to patrons how to tise equipnent safely. 

2) Starts and stops operation of ride. 

3) Oils, refuels, or adjusts equipment as needed. 
k) Collects tickets. 

5) Regulates how many people can use the ride at one time. 

Khovledge, Skills ^ and Ahillties 

1) Mechanical knowledge. 

2) Knowledge of specific equipment used. 

3) Knowledge of safety regulations and rules- governing 
the use of equipment. 

If) Ability to deal effectively with the public. 

Minimal Education and Experience 

1) Soiae high school education and mechanical skills. 
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DISC JQCKET 



General Nature of Work 

1) Announces programs and plays music. 

2) Reads commercial announcements; 

3) Makes impromptu comments. 

k) Works with sound engineers to coordinate mjisical programs. 

/ 

Exaniples of Tasks ( 

1) Announces musical prograzns, 

2) Inserts information about weather, tjane of 'dajr, traffic 
conditions, etc. / 

3) Comments on matters of interest and makes public -service 
ajinouncement s . j 

k) Helps to set up schedules of musical programming. 

Knowledge, Skills » and Abilities 

1) Imagination for impromptu comments. 

2) Knowledge of the community and its interests. 

3) Ability to reeui aloud fluently and to speak coherently 
and in a pleasing tone. 

Minimal Education and Experience 

l) High school education and two years of college or special 
training for announcers. 



STAGE DIRECTOR 

I 

I 

General Nature of Work 

1) Conducts, rehearsals of jlays. 

2) Instructs perfonners in role interpretation. 

3) Checks scenery and props. 
k) Makes script changes. 

Exan^es of Tasks 

1) Helps to cast play. 

2) Schedules and conducts rehearsals • 

3) Confers vlth producer about production plans and script. 
k) Discusses changes with playwri^t. 

5) Approves all props and scenery. 

Knowledge > Skills > and Abilities ' 

1) Actingrability. 

2) Ability to interpret roles. 

3) Familiarity vith the use of props and. special effects. 
k) Familiarity with the trends and tastes of the public. 

5) Familiarity with technical aspects of the theater "business. 

Minimal Education and Experienc e 

^1) Four years of college, acting experience, and five years 
of progressive escperience in the theater. 
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TRAVEL CLEEIK 



General ^Nature of Work 

1) Provides the public with prearremged plans for tourist travel. 

2) Is responsihle for providing accurate tour information, 

3) Researches other travel information inquired about. 

k) Does a certain amount of clerical wort such as telephoning, 
typing, and record-keeping. 



Examples of Tasks 

1) Plans itineraries and schediiles hy referring to other 
predetermined schedules. 

2) Provides information about attractions and schedules upon 
request . 

3) Offers suggestions for travel modes and accommodations. 

k) Suggests locations for travel and provides descriptive 
materisLLs . 



Knowledge, Skills > and Abilities 

1) Exactness and attention to detail. 

2) Numerical ability involving accounts. 

3) Ability to deal with (the public tactfully. 
If) /Ability to coordinate many time schedules. 

Minimal Education and Experience 

1) Some h?,gh school education with the above experience or 
knowledge . 



mm GUIDE 



General Nature of Work 

1) Travels vith toxirists to assist^ them in a variety of vays, 

2) Maintains the predetermined schedule of toxiring* 

3) Estahlishes a rapport with the people involved. 
k) Points out places of interest and interprets. 



Eyamples of Tasks 

1) Assists tour groups in keeping track of their lu^sgage. 

2) Assists in exchange of currencies. 

3) Takes tourists to places of special interest vithin the tour 
area^. 

k) Keeps trcwik of the people and keeps them on schedule* 

^ 

Khovledge, Skills, and Abilities 

1) Ability to deal effectively with groups of people. 

2) Knowledge of the country or area within each tour (customs, 
sites, laws, languages, etc.)* 

3) Knowledge of the currency exchange rates. 

k) Knowledge of import/export law^ and regulations. 

Minimal Education and Experience /\ 

l) High school education and KX)0^edge of the particular 
■ countries or sites includefd/fn the tour. 
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RESORT MAKAGEK 

General Natur^i of/ Work 




1) Is responsible for ensuring that i>ersonnel take complete care 
' of pei^sonal services, maintenance, and reservations, 

2) Keepb records and\ accounts in order to make sure the "business 
is conducted properly. 

3) Keeps up with new attractions and ways of operating and 
promoting the resort, 

k) Is responsible for public relations and advertising. 



Examples of Tasks 

1) Hires and trains personnel for all aspects of, running, the 
resort. 

2) Takes charge of all monies, records, salaries, budgets, etc. 

3) Keeps up with increases or decreases in service prices. 

k) Supervise heads of specific departments if establishment, is 

large (reservations, maintenance, outdoor activities, personal 
services, accounting, etc.). 

5) Handles complaints -^d problems. 

Knowledge, Skills /and Abilities 

1) Knowledge of hotel or resort management techniques. 

2) Accounting knowledge for keeping books. 

3) Ability to deal effectively with personnel and clientele. 

h) Knowledge of departments supervised (maintenance, accounting, 
etc . ) . 

5) Ability to transfer verbal and written orders tactfully. 
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Minimal Education and Experience 

l) Four -year college education in hotel/motel management* 
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APPENDIX B 

General Training Requirements for Leisure Occupations 
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Agencies Serving the Leisure Industry 
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AGENCIES SERVING THE LEISURE INIUSTRY 



Amateur Softball Association of 

America 
11 Hill Street 
Suite 201 

Newark, N.J. 07102 

American Amateur Baseball Congress 

Youth Building 

115 West Street 

Battle Creek, Mich. ^9017 

American Association for Health, 

P.E. and Recreation 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

American Association for Junior 

Colleges 
One Dupont Circle 
Washington, D.C. 20009 

American Bowling Congress 
1572 East Capital, Drive 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53211 

American Camping Association 
Bradford Woods 

Martinsville, Indiana l*6l51 

American Hotel & Motel Association 
221 West 57th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10019 

American National Red Cross 
17th and D Streets, N.W. 
Washin^on, D.C. 20006 

American Personnel and Guidance 

Association 
1605 New Hampshire Ave., N.W. 
Washin^on, D.C. 20009 



American Society of Landscape 

Architects, Inc. 
2000 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 2OOO6 

American Society of Travel Agents 
360 Lexington Ave . 
New York, N.Y. 10022 

American Vocational Associ^ation 
1251 Fifteenth St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 * 

American Youth Hostels, Inc. 

20 West 17th St. 

New York, N.Y. lOOll 

Association for Supervision & 

Curriculum Development 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 2OO36 

The Athletic Institute 
805 Merchandise Mart 
Chicago, 111. 6065U 

Bicycle Institute of Aioerica , Inc . 
122 East k2nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10017 

Boys' Cluhs of America 

771 First Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 10017 

Boy Scouts of America 
New Brunswick, N.J. O89OO 

Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 

65 Worth Street 

New York, N.Y. 10013* 
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Council on Hotel, Restaurant & 

Institutional Education 
Statler Hall 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 1^50 

ERIC clearinghouse on Vocational 

& Technical Education 
Center for Vocational & TechnicsuL 

Education 
The Ohio State University 
i960 ifenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio If 3210 

Girls' Clubs of America 

101 Bark Ave. 

New York, N.Y* 1001? 

Girl Scouts of America 

830 Third Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10022 

International Association of 

Amusement I^ks 
203 North Wabash Ave . 
Chicago, 111* 60601 

\ 

International Recreation Association, 
Inc . 

31^5 East h6th Street 

New York, N*Y* 1001? > 

National Basebatll Congress 
338 South Sycamore 
P. 0* Box lk20 
Wichita, Kansas 67201 

National Campers & Hikers 

, Association 
7172 Transit Road 
Bin'^falo, N'.Y* llf221 

National Executive Housekeepers 

Association, Inc* 
Business and Professional Bldg. 
Gallipolis, Ohio 1^5631 



National Field Archery Association 
Route 2, Box ^ik 
Redlands, CaUf • 92373 

National Golf Foundation 
80lf Merchandise Mart 
Chicago, 111* ,^065!^ 

National IndustrisJ. Recreation 

Association 
20, North Wacker Dr. 
Chicago 5 111. 60601 

The National Recreation and 

Park Association 
1601 N. Kent 
Arlington, Va. 22209 

National Restaxirant Association 
1550 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago, 111. 60610 

National Rifle Association 
1600 Rhode Island Ave.,- N.E. 
Washington, DX. 20036 

National Safety Council 
lf25 North Michigan Ave • 
Chicago, 111. 60611 

National* Tourism Resources 

Review Commission 
2001 Wisconsin Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 

Nature Centers Division 
National Audubon Society 
1130 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10028 

Organization of Ameri-can States 
Division of Toiirism Developnent 
1725 Eye Street, N.W., Room 301 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
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Outdoor Game Council of the U.S.A. 

100 West 57th Street 

New York, N.Y. IOOI9 / 

Superintendent of ,Dociiinents 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20lf02 

U.S. Department of Health, 
EducatioA and Welfare 

Office of Education 

Bureau of Adult, Vocational & 
Technical Education 

Washington, D.C. 20202 

U.S. Department of the Interior 
Bure^ of Outdoor Recreation 
Wa^r^on, D.C. 2O2UO 

U.S. Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries & 

\ Wildlife 
Washington, D.C. 202lfO 

U.S. Department of the Interior 
National Park Service 
Washington, D.C. 202lfO 

U.S. Department of Lahor 
Biireau of Lahor Statistics 
Washington, D.C. 20212 

U.S. Department of labor 
Kajipower Administration 
Washington, D.C. 20212 

United States Golf Association 

"Golf House" 

kO Ea"st 38th Street 

New York, N.Y. IOOI6 



United States Lawn Tennis 

Association 
120 Broadway 
New York, N.Y. IOOO5 

United States Ski Association 

The Broadmoor Hotel ^ 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 80906 

United States Soccer Football 

Association 
320 Fifth Ave. 
Room 1015 ' . 

New York, N.Y. 10001 

United States Volleyball Associa- 
tion 

22lf East kith Street 
New York, N.Y. 10017 

Young Men's Christian Association 

The National Board of 

29^ Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10007 

Young Women's Christian Association 

of the U.S.A. 
uOO Lexington Ava . 
' New York, N.Y. 10022 

National Swimming Pool Institute 
2000 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 



United States Handball Association 
klOl Dempster Street 
Skokie, 111. 6OO76 
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